50               Letters to Somebody

a wave of puritan ism seems essential to clean out the
sewers before the new pavement of sobriety in word and
deed can be laid.

I have faith in the future of my country, but I believe
its welfare to be largely dependent on the advent of a
wave of puritanism. I should despair did I not believe
that it will come. Even if the effect be transitory it will
have accomplished the salvation of the English people,
and I believe with Keats that

. . . Other spirits there are standing apart
Upon the forehead of the age to come;
These will give the world another heart,
And other pulses.

The year 1875 was one of the three saddest years
I have known, for it was in that year, in June, that I
lost my only and tenderly loved sister.

There were but two of us, and the isolation of our
early life in Italy led to the knitting together of our
two natures to an extent which is unusual, and I doubt
whether any brother and sister were ever quite so
wrapped up in each other as we were.

My mother had returned to Florence to pack up,
intending to leave Italy for good and to make a home
for me in London.

It was in Florence that my dear sister, when only
twenty-two, died of diphtheria after but three days'
illness. Beautiful and unusually intelligent, she cap-
tured the affection of young and old; her great charm
lay in the purity and unselfishness of a sweet nature,-
and her death cast a pall of darkness over my mother's
life and a deep and lasting shadow over mine.